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AS WE KNEW HIM 


NEXPECTEDLY to be by death bereft of a friend at 
whose side you lived and labored for nigh thirty 
years, has not the sting of sudden separation. The 
feeling lingers that he must be near, he will come 
back, his spirit still breathes to give you courage and 

direction in your course. As weeks and months elapse the keen 
blade of bereavement begins to make itself felt, and at accustomed 
situations where kindred interests met, you await him and you 
wait in vain. Now only do you experience the bitterness of death, 
of earthly separation. 

Here Faith steps in to bridge the vast expanse to those shores 
where he lives on, Love perceives his voice that never ceases to pro- 
claim the message of his life, and Hope gives energy to your re- 
sponse and actuates an intercourse as real and influential as by 
living word. God be praised for this consoling truth. 

When back in 1906 the ever aggressive, sympathetic George 
Michel extended a welcome hand of student fellowship that grew 
warmer as years rolled on, we little dreamt that in proximate 
careers his hand would be a guiding force through all these years. 
By nature richly gifted, with energy for three, George was insa- 
tiable in acquiring whatever worthwhile intellectual possessions 
came within his reach. With a practical sense of values he strove, 
not in a spirit of competition, but with an unassumed challenge of 
excellence that never stirred up bitter rivalry. He was destined to 
lead and inspire and not to cross the path of another's ambition. 
Whoever shared his tastes and interests, which seemed unbounded, 
profited by his generous support and prudent judgment and un- 
daunted pertinacity of purpose. That he sought and won the help- 
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ful guidance of experienced and warm-hearted teachers and faith- 
fully appreciated their fostering affection, is further proof of his 
sincere ambitions and exceptional ability. 


Thus the years of collegiate formation passed by and George, 
now nineteen years of age, was confronted with the momentous 
choice of a state of life. The priestly vocation had become clear in 
his mind, but six years of congenial contact with the Benedictine 
monastic life prompted yet another choice, and relying on mature 
counsel he decided to enter the Order of St. Benedict at St. John’s 
Abbey. After the trial year of novitiate he made his profession as 
a monk on July 17, 1910, being now known as Fr. Virgil. Anoth- 
er six years of study intervened before his ordination to holy 
priesthood on June 14, 1916. These were years of intensive and 
fruitful activity for the young religious. Not only did he uphold 
his high scholastic record in his own studies, he also taught in 
various branches and bore the onerous responsibility of a prefect 
of discipline in the college. In this field of work his versatile pow- 
ers of mind and heart found ample opportunity to unfold them- 
selves in organizing student activities, adjusting differences and 
personal problems, inspiring noble ideals and enthusiasm for work, 
gaining withal universal respect and confidence by his sense of fair 
play and an unbiased grasp of a given situation. Many are the 
grateful students who by these contacts have learnt to appreciate 
his strong personality; they all join us now in lamenting his un- 
timely death. 


When in 1916 Father Virgil was sent to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America to pursue post-graduate studies in philosophy 
and English, he launched out upon that ever widening sweep of 
contacts and public interests which was to make his name a sym- 
bol of the open-minded and far-seeing protagonist of vital current 
issues. Honored with the esteem of his professors and the laurels 
of the doctorate, he returned to his Abbey after two years to resume 
his duties as professor and to be a leading spirit in the educational 
program of the community. 

The insatiable student was to receive the most potent stimu- 
lus of his indefatigable career when in 1924 he was accorded the 
opportunity of visiting the intellectual centers of Europe. First at 
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the University of Louvain he drank in (he never sipped) deep 
draughts of the philosophia perennis he loved and learnt to extol 
the more. A stay in Rome for the greater part of the following 
year deeepened his ecclesiastical sense of loyalty and catholicity, 
which is such an outstanding characteristic of his subsequent 
thought and labors. Already the wave of the liturgical revival 
that swept over Europe had caught him in its current, and what 
he saw and felt at such focal centers of the movement as the Bene- 
dictine abbeys of Maria Laach in Germany and St. André in Bel- 
gium and at Klosterneuburg of the Canons Regular in Austria 
left his mind pregnant with dynamic ideas. Even before his return 
in 1926 he had conceived definite plans for a program of liturgical 
renewal in our own country. 


Here was an opportunity for maturing his gifted personality. 
Backed by his Abbot, the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, under whose 
alert vision all this came about, and by sympathetic confreres, he 
displayed keenly judicious and persuasive powers in gaining for 
the cause a group of men of kindred enthusiasm with whose coun- 
sel he elaborated and promptly executed plans for publishing a 
monthly periodical, ORATE FRATRES, as the organ for a liturgical 
apostolate in the English-speaking world. Simultaneously he in- 
augurated another undertaking of perhaps equal importance, the 
Liturgical Press, for publication of popular liturgical pamphlets 
and texts. As one achievement suggests another, Dom Virgil’s 
resourceful mind, inspired by the rapid spread of liturgical activity 
in Europe, found means for organizing a liturgical summer school 
at the Abbey which culminated in the first national Liturgical 
Day on July 25, 1929. Among the practical inspirations result- 
ing from these courses, the most fruitful, perhaps, was the first 
conception of plans for preparing a liturgically orientated series of 
texts for religious instruction, which eventually appeared as The 
Christ-Life Series in Religion. 


The strain under which Dom Virgil carried on these various 
enterprises demanded its toll. In the wake of this successful year 
came a severe blow: his eyes and nerves revolted against the exces- 
sive domination of his indomitable will, and he was forced to lay 
down his hands in restful idleness. What human frame could have 
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withstood the merciless drive of that self-sacrificing ambition? Noi 
many months before the collapse he replied to a kindly warning 
of one of his superiors: ‘Did not God give us powers to use them 
in His cause?’’ But God deems to overlook the imprudence of 
blinded zeal and graciously to repair the blunder whilst adminis- 
tering a needful lesson. The two years of Dom Virgil’s retirement 
from intense labor and leadership not only spurred other helpers 
into action to continue his undertakings, by now felt to be indis- 
pensable; it also gave his impatient zeal the blessed experience of 
a stronger faith in the parable of the mustard seed. Where might 
he have seen the lesson better illustrated than among perennial 
nature’s own, our carefree Indians? In our northern missions, by 
way of relaxation, he espoused their cause with as much sincerity 
and ardor as he had first devoted to the liturgical apostolate. But 
now he learnt more tangibly that God gives the increase in proper 
season. 


By the summer of 1933 his physical strength seemed weli 
restored and Father Abbot recalled him to be dean of the college 
and to resume direction of the liturgical publications sponsored 
by the community. A change had taken place in him, ideas had 
assumed a wider scope, his practical vision had matured plans 
built up on the basic liturgical concept, our life in Christ, but 
more concretely embracing the universal life of man, his prob- 
lems and duties. An earlier interest in social studies had re-awakened 
or become active with the added orientation of membership in the 
mystical body of Christ. The pages of ORATE FRATRES now 
reflect more definitely this social outlook. Articles in current perio- 
dicals and papers deal with sociological questions from this deeper 
Christian viewpoint. Lectures, conferences and retreats throughout 
the land touch on all phases of Catholic life with a clarity and 
grasp of subject that stir up thinking minds and command cooper- 
ative response. The organization of the Institute for Social Studies 
as an extension course of the college since 1935 in collaboration 
with the social program of the Central Verein bespeaks his interest 
in rural as well as national issues. His larger literary works, the 
fruition of years of study and thought, perhaps providentially 
awaited his ripening experience. Christian Social Reconstruction 
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and The Liturgy of the Church have appeared; his two volumes of 
the advanced course of the Christ-Life Series in Religion, Life in 
Christ and The Christian in the World, are in the hands of the 
publishers. Other works, undoubtedly, had taken shape in his 
mind, or are outlined in the copious papers he left behind. But 
their loss is overlooked in estimating the great loss we all experience 
in the passing of his full and many-sided personality. 

Looking back over the career of our departed confrere, while 
regretfully contemplating what greater achievements might have 
crowned a longer course of life, we humbly bow to the all-holy 
and merciful will of God. To be with Christ is the just reward of 
His faithful servant. As for us, we feel enriched by the memory 
of a great and noble soul. Dom Virgil had lived to serve the 
highest cause, to turn men’s hearts to God in loving service. He 
died on the twenty-fifth day of November, the feast of his heavenly 
patron St. Virgil, and the eve of a new liturgical year, aglow with 
the fire of holy zeal whilst burning up with the malignant fever 
of a streptococcus infection—yet ever full of hope for a brighter 
future. 


BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 

















AN APOSTLE OF LITURGICAL LIFE 


T was at the very close, on the last day, of the liturgi- 
cal year, the day preceding the first Sunday of Advent, 
that Father Virgil Michel was called to cease from his 
work in this world, work which, though it ranged 
over a wide field, had its central motive in the liturgi- 

cal apostolate. The liturgy’s theme as the year closes is that great 

day of the Lord of which St. Paul says: ‘““When Christ shall ap- 
pear, who is your life, then you also shall appear with Him in 
glory.’’ Father Virgil’s dominant idea was to possess and to pro- 
mote everywhere the Christ-life which resides and operates in the 
liturgy. His last contribution to ORATE FRATRES dealt with the 

theme of Advent. e 

Those who knew Father Virgil well were in admiration of 
the broad range of his activity, and of its intensity, and of its 
sureness. He himself regarded these three characteristics in the 
reverse order. He strove first of all to be correct and accurate. He 
was not given to hasty and impulsive judgment. And when once 
his line of action was clear to him he pursued it with apparently 
quiet but intense energy, and with a great readiness to carry it 
into every field that offered an opening. Thus he appeared to 
engage himself in a wide variety of interests. But it was always 
with one chief purpose which unified all his endeavor. It was in 
this respect that I knew him especially, and in our many conver- 
sations it was always evident in what way his various interests 
and activities converged. 

There is perhaps no other single individual to whom more 
credit is due for the inception and promotion of the liturgical 
movement in America. For the movement in this country in its 
organized form may truly be dated from the foundation of the 
liturgical review, ORATE FRATRES, near the end of the year 1926. 

Who can say precisely when and where a movement of this 
kind begins? There are those who have marked the time when the 
meaning of the liturgical movement became clear to them. And 
there are others to whom it seems to have come as a progressive 
and continuous experience from childhood. Such has been my own 
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case, although I have marked the year 1919 as the time when | 
became distinctly aware of the need of a general liturgical move- 
ment, and then discovered that such a movement was under way 
in European countries. Abbot Herwegen of Maria Laach has stated 
in a foreword to his published lecture, The Art-Principle of the 
Liturgy, that this lecture unconsciously and unintentionally gave 
the first impulse to the liturgical apostolate in Germany in 1912. 
In that same year Belgium saw the fourth of its Semaines Liturgi- 
ques (the first in the series of annual published reports) which 
arose out of the efforts of Lambert Beauduin and Godfrey Kurth 
in 1909. Liturgical revival has arisen periodically throughout the 
history of the Church, and the spirit which animates such revivals 
is never inactive. In the summer of 1925, when at the meeting of 
the Catholic Educational Association in Pittsburgh I offered an 
account of the liturgical movement as I then knew it, I met a 
priest some eighty years of age to whom in private conversation 
I outlined the theme that was in my mind. He listened quietly to 
the end and then said: ““What you have expressed is something 
that has been the dream of my life.’’ At that time I was well aware 
of the already active though unconnected efforts of such men as 
Abbot Alcuin Deutsch and Father Athanasius Meyer of St. John's 
Abbey in Minnesota, and Fathers Jasper and Hellriegel of O'Fallon 
in Missouri. It was in the fall of that same year that Father Virgil 
Michel, returning after his philosophy studies in Europe, advanced 
a definite proposal for concerted efforts and for an organized litur- 
gical apostolate. I have at hand the letter which he wrote to me 
on September 30, 1925, in which there is indication of that talent 
for organization and coordination which he exercised so effectively 
in the subsequent years. In this letter he speaks of two projects 
then in his mind, the review, ORATE FRATRES, and the Popular 
Liturgical Library, and makes an appointment for oral discussion 
of the subject, adding cheerfully that he himself knows of at least 
six persons outside the Abbey who will be glad to cooperate. 


The ensuing year was one of bustle and of pleasing excite- 
ment while the several associates went about their appointed tasks 
and looked forward to the new periodical which made its first 
appearance on November 28, 1926. Father Virgil had organized 
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the local staff at the Abbey and by personal visits and correspond- 
ence had secured the aid of associate editors and of others who could 
offer cooperation. The first two numbers of Series One of the 
Popular Liturgical Library were his translations of the booklets 
by Dom Beauduin and Dom Caronti. From then on the history 
of his work for the liturgical apostolate is recorded fairly well in 
the pages of ORATE FRATRES through which he came to exert a 
nationwide and international influence. In addition to his editorial 
work, he contributed more than his quota of articles in his own 
periodical, and, knowing that as a new venture the number of its 
readers would be limited, he also strove to reach other readers and 
to extend the movement by means of personal contacts and of 
articles which he contributed to other periodicals. 


There were some difficulties to be overcome: a certain amount 
of misunderstanding, and chiefly the inertia due to lack of interest, 
yet never enough difficulty to cause any misgiving as to the ulti- 
mate result. There were moments now and again when our desire 
prompted us to hope that now the interest would increase, yet we 
recognized that the best desire was for a slow and steady growth. 
Of my many memories of Father Virgil, my favorite one, I think, 
will be that of the first national Liturgical Day at St. John’s 
Abbey on July 25, 1929. When the day was over and he had 
attended to the guests who were staying at the Abbey, he came 
at last to my room and invited me for a stroll under the sky before 
retiring. As we paced to and fro in the soft night air, with the 
lake beneath us and at every turn facing again the lighted windows 
of the Abbey, I observed his subdued feeling of joyous satisfac- 
tion. The Liturgical Day had exceeded our expectations, and we 
knew that something memorable had been done. He was to go on 
to other achievements, but I doubt if any of them brought him 
more touch of joy. 

In his editorial policy Father Virgil was concerned from the 
start to insist that the liturgical movement was not, as some seemed 
for a while to imagine, a Benedictine specialty, but was rather an 
effort inviting cooperation everywhere and aiming to make all 
members of the Church aware of the true meaning of the liturgy 
as the Church’s public worship system in which all must find ‘‘the 
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primary and indispensable source’’ of the Christ-life. He strove 
to correct the misunderstanding which makes the word “‘liturgy”’ 
to mean those things which are only its externals. He was careful 
lest ORATE FRATRES might seem to stress beyond due proportion 
the merely rubrical and aesthetic aspects of the liturgy. Yet to 
place the aesthetic aspect in right perspective, Abbot Herwegen’s 
illuminating essay, The Art-Principle of the Liturgy, was pub- 
lished in the Popular Liturgical Library. Father Virgil recognized 
that a true understanding of the liturgy required a serious process 
of education and a new method of presentation in the teaching of 
religion beginning in the very primary grades. Here he was blessed 
in being given the cooperation of those who worked with him in 
the production of the Christ-Life Series in Religion texts for grade 
schools. This is a cooperative work, the credit for which must be 
distributed; but Father Virgil shaped its plan and guided its 
production. 


In the earlier stages of the liturgical movement it was un- 
avoidable that in most cases its workers were obliged to contribute 
their efforts in what time they could spare from other occupations. 
Father Virgil's desire urged him to attempt so much that he over- 
taxed his strength, and from 1930 to 1933 he was obliged to seek 
recuperation of health in outdoor work in the Indian missions of 
northern Minnesota. He turned aside from the tasks to which he 
had become so devoted, and, while recovering health, with char- 
acteristic determination he did excellent work in the mission field. 
He was consoled by the fact that the liturgical movement had 
advanced to a point where it could not cease, and this fact inspired 
him with all the greater energy on his return. Resuming the editor- 
ship of ORATE FRATRES, he carried on the work to ever mounting 
success as the number of associates increased and as the scope of the 
movement became more and more apparent. 


With the Christ-Life Series brought to completion, Father 
Virgil proceeded to plan out a more advanced series for high 
schools, The Christian Religion Series, two volumes of which he 
wrote himself and produced in mimeograph. The first of these, 
Life in Christ, is a treatment of Catholic dogma as made vital in 
liturgy, dealing chiefly with the Godward aspects of Christian life, 
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as the second volume, The Christian in the World, deals with its 
manward or earthly aspects. Here Father Virgil’s purpose brought 
him to face the problems of modern economic and social and poli- 
tical life. I may leave it to others to speak of this phase of his work. 
and shall only point out that in this portion of his activity he 
never lost sight of its relation to his central thought. I recall a 
conversation prior to the economic depression of 1929, in which 
we scanned the clouds which we discerned upon the horizon at a 
time when many still believed that the sky was clear. And we 
agreed that the liturgical movement had arisen under the providence 
of God to bring in dark days the secret of the world’s salvation. 
This thought pervades the various utterances of Father Virgil on 
economic and sociological topics which he multiplied as time went 
on and as the urgency became more apparent. It is the same thought 
now well expressed in two recent books, Theodore Wesseling’s 
Liturgy and Life and Hermann Franke’s The Salvation of the 
Nations. 


The chief expression of Father Virgil’s desires regarding the 
liturgy appeared in the many retreat exercises and lecture courses 
which he conducted in widely spread parts of the country. If the 
precise record of these were available, the amount of work which 
he did in this way would appear quite astonishing, especially in 
view of his other activities. It was here that he strove to set forth 
the message of the liturgical apostolate in its length and depth. 
And he has left a record of this portion of his work in his volume 
The Liturgy of the Church and in its sequel which is still in 
unpublished manuscript. These, in conjunction with the now 
twelve volumes of ORATE FRATRES, are an enduring memorial of 
the liturgical apostolate of his busy career. 


It is especially for his work in this apostolate that we think 
of him now that he has been called to his reward. For whatever 
may be our tasks in this world, it is the liturgy of heaven that 
will engage us in the life to come, an eternal employment to which 
Father Virgil gave so much thought and preparation during his 
years on earth. 

WILLIAM BUSCH 


The St. Paul Seminary 
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FATHER VIRGIL AND “THE CHRIST LIFE 
SERIES IN RELIGION” 


T is almost ten years since Father Virgil Michel began 
his truly monumental work of the liturgical aposto- 
late among children. The initiation, development, 
and practical completion of this work he himself 
would account, I believe, one of his most significant 

undertakings for the cause of Christ. It was certainly one particu- 
larly cherished by him, to which he gave himself unsparingly. To 
bring children from their earliest days to a knowledge of the divine 
realities of Catholic life, of the Christ-life, and to an intelligent 
love for and participation in the sacramental life of the Church, 
especially in the offering of the holy Sacrifice—such was his pur- 
pose. For its accomplishment no labor was too great. 

From the first, divine Providence has seemed to watch over 
the production of The Christ-Life Series in a special way. Its be- 
ginnings go back to Holy Week in 1929, at St. John’s Abbey, to 
the initial conference which we had with Father Virgil on the 
liturgical education of children. The occasion was indelibly im- 
pressed on our minds. Father’s words opened out a vision of the 
divine richness of Catholic life as the very life of God communi- 
cated to men through the God-Man, our Lord and Savior, and 
dispensed by Him in His mystical body through the liturgy. 

How to bring this truth to children, so that religion would 
be for them not only belief and conduct, but fundamentally the 
life that it is? It must be done, certainly, but it seemed a daring 
project. Noting our hesitation as we mentioned that the under- 
taking seemed a daring one to suggest, Father Virgil answered 
with his characteristic smile, “St. Dominic would not think so, 
Sisters.” He had won us by our own weapon, St. Dominic’s zeal 
for souls. It was Father Virgil’s confidence that God’s hand was 
in this enterprise, his consuming zeal for the cause, his most un- 
usual capacity for organizing thought and for leading a cooperative 
work, and above all, his profound penetration into the mysteries 
of the faith and into the reality of their liturgical celebration, that 
were responsible, under God, for the undertaking and carrying 
through of this work for children. 
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A preliminary, experimental set of five “laboratory manuals 
in religion,’’ called With Mother Church, was prepared during the 
first Liturgical Summer School held at St. John’s, 1929, under 
Father Virgil's immediate and constant direction. He gave hours 
to the work daily, instructing us—especially concerning the 
Church, our life in Christ, the holy Mass, the sacraments, and 
the celebration of the liturgical year—planning the work, reading 
and correcting manuscript. With few exceptions, the lessons in 
these manuals were on the feasts of the liturgical year, prepared 
with the purpose of helping children to live “‘with Mother 
Church” throughout the year. It became evident at a very early 
stage of the work, however, that for children to enter intimately 
into the celebration of the mysteries throughout the year, they had 
absolute need of a more complete and vital knowledge than they 
ordinarily possessed of such fundamental doctrines of the faith as: 
the mystery of the Incarnation, the Church as the mystical Christ, 
the mediatorship of Christ, our life in Christ through sanctifying 
grace, the sacramental life of the Church, the eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Before the close of the summer, Father Virgil had concluded to 
the desirability and need of a complete series of textbooks in reli- 
gion, wherein the truths of the faith would be set forth in the 
light of the liturgical revival in language which could be under- 
stood by the child. Thus With Mother Church was a kind of fore- 
runner to a far more comprehensive undertaking, The Christ-Life 
Series in Religion. 


The initial plans for this work were drawn up at Marywood 
during the Christmas holidays of 1929. Only those who know 
Father Virgil can picture the intensity with which he worked at 
this. Characteristics which must have impressed anyone who ob- 
served him during these days were: the simple clarity with which 
he saw and set forth the essential unity of Catholic life, his enthus- 
iasm and real delight in planning the textbooks for little children, 
the absolute devotedness and spirit of consecration in which he 
gave himself to the cause of the liturgical apostolate. This last 
trait was further attested by the fact that in addition to his work 
in organizing the series, he found time for at least three lectures 
daily to our Sisters on fundamentals of the Christian life. 
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THE CHRIST LIFE SERIES 


Four months later, Father Virgil's health gave way. It was 
to be almost three years before, by God’s grace, he would be able 
to take up again the responsibility for The Christ-Life Series. In 
the meantime, however, he had laid the foundations by his instruc- 
tions, his general outline of the work, and by acquainting us with 
the works of the chief leaders in the liturgical revival whose writ- 
ings should guide us. During these years the preparation of the 
textbooks for the grades advanced under the direction of Dom 
Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, and of Father Wil- 
liam Busch of the St. Paul Seminary. In the summer of 1931 
Father Virgil gave a few days from his missionary labors in north- 
ern Minnesota to consideration of manuscripts for the series, but 
his health was not yet such as to enable him to take up the burden 
of responsibility for it. In December of 1932 he invited us to a 
conference with him at White Earth, Minnesota, which was then 
the center of his missionary field. At that time we went over the 
manuscript for Book Four, A Child of God. He reveled in the 
simple statements here given to the heavenly mysteries and made 
occasional changes to wording better suited to express the fulness 
of the truths. It was evident that his zeal was still in advance of 
his strength; but this was the beginning of his return to the work. 

Improved in health, he soon took up the cause with character- 
istic energy and zeal. Through the year 1933-34, the manuscripts 
for the grades, often revised, were finally completed.* Toward their 
development and completion Father Virgil gave not only the aid 
of his general direction and inspiration, but days of intensive labor 
in helpful criticism, revision, and composition. It was evident that 
he took special pleasure and pride in the writing of sections of the 
children’s texts; he delighted in the necessary simplicity of diction 
and was not satisfied until he had achieved it. His occasional child- 
like rejoicing over his success in putting especially profound thought 
into language which children could understand indicated his gen- 
uine simplicity and humility. These characteristics marked all his 


1Book One, God Our Father; Book Two, Jesus Our Savior; Book Three, 
The Story of God’s Love; Book Four, A Child of God; Book Five, The Re- 
deeming Sacrifice; Book Six, The Kingdom of God; Book Seven, With Mother 
Church; Book Eight, Through Christ Our Lord. Teachers’ Manuals, I and II. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934-35. 
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work. During the privileged years of our collaboration with him, 
we came to take for granted and to prize ever more deeply not 
only the profundity of his knowledge but also, and especially, his 
greatness of soul. The sweetness of the charity of Christ mani- 
fested itself in all his exercise of his exceptional gift for leadership. 


During the several conferences held with Father Virgil in 
1933, not only were the manuscripts for the grade books brought 
into final shape, but new plans were drawn up for the texts of the 
advanced series. It is above all in the sequence and development 
of the four last volumes that the extent of Father Virgil’s con- 
tribution to the liturgical apostolate is manifested. With the prog- 
ress of the liturgical revival, deeper significances of the movement 
came gradually into clearer light. The tremendous social implica- 
tions of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ occupied a 
larger place in his thought as he planned the four advanced books 
of the series. They were to be: 1) The Life of Our Lord, in which 
the three-fold rdle of Christ as teacher, king, and high-priest, fore- 
told by the prophets and realized in His historical life, was to be 
set forth; 2) Christ tn His Church, an exposition of the present 
life and activity of Christ in His Church wherein He continues to 
exercise His threefold office by teaching, governing, and sanctify- 
ing; 3) Our Life in Christ, an exposition of the whole body of 
Christian doctrine in the light of the liturgical revival; and 4) 
The Christian in the World, a consideration of the nature of the 
Christian life and of the world and of what it means, more specifi- 
cally, to live the fulness of the Christian life in the world today.’ 


Books Three and Four, Our Life in Christ and The Christian 
in the World, were done by Father Virgil. Book One, The Life 
of Our Lord, was written under his direction and that of Dom 
Basil Stegmann. Book Two, Christ in His Church, was begun five 
years ago under Father Virgil’s direction and has been worked on 
intermittently under his guidance during the intervening years. It 
is hoped that it will be completed in another year in accordance 
with the plan which he had given it. 


*These four volumes, forming The Christian Religion Series, are to be 
published in the near future by Benziger Brothers. Volumes I, III and IV are 
obtainable in mimeoprint from The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
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It is in The Christian in the World that Father Virgil’s 
grasp of the whole Christian synthesis receives its most complete 
expression, I believe. One cannot but be impressed by the sure 
precision with which he recognizes and indicates the proportion 
and harmony between the natural and the supernatural. There 
is no belittling of the natural, as if to add thereby to the glory of 
the supernatural; nor, on the other hand, is there the least timor- 
ousness in embracing the fulness of the supernatural, as of a realm 
infinitely beyond the limits of nature. The natural dignity of the 
human person is set forth with clarity and reverence, as the basis 
upon which God builds the supernatural. ‘“The supernatural life 
of grace and the natural life of this earth, divine faith and natural 
knowledge, grace and nature, are not antagonistic to each other. 
On the contrary, God builds up the supernatural structure of our 
lives as members of Christ upon our very human nature.” 


As a philosopher, the author pushes reason to yield all it 
can concerning God and His creation. “In theological matters,” 
Abbot Vonier says, ‘‘the spark that illumines always comes from 
under the hoof of strict reasoning.”” Dom Virgil would have held 
to that. Then beyond the reach of human intellect, he lays hold 
on the infinite riches of the divine mysteries. ‘‘Divine mystery,” 
he wrote, in an unpublished note, ‘‘is God as beyond the reach 
of man but as Himself reaching down to man to touch his mind 
with divine understanding and his will with divine love. It is the 
action of God Himself touching the mind of man unto an under- 
standing of divine truths and touching the soul of man by grace 
unto a supernatural union with Himself.” 


The sublime mystery of the Christian life, as the life of a 
child of God, of a member and an apostle of Christ, is set forth in 
clear outline in The Christian in the World. Likewise there is 
given an analysis of the world of today. Then there is developed 
what is the true relation of the Christian to the things of the 
world, toward human society in family, nation, and the world, 
and toward God. Everything is seen in its right place in the hier- 
archy of beings. And the whole is viewed always in the light of 
the truths that all things were made by the Word, that all things 
belong in subjection to the Incarnate Word, and that it is the 
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Christian’s privilege and responsibility to cooperate with God in 
restoring all things under the headship of Christ. Jn the unchristian 
world of today, wherein matter, nature, and society have been 
successively deified, but not of this world, the Christian is to live 
his life and to bear uncompromising witness to Christ. Such is 
the high vocation of every person who has been made a sharer 
in the priesthood of Christ through the sacraments of baptism and 
confirmation. 


“It was not in the scheme of divine redemption that struggle 
should be removed from the life of man, but rather that man 
should with the help of God’s grace share in the victory of Christ 
over the death of sin. It lies in this divine dispensation that man 
should through Christ overcome evil and live in union and har- 
mony with his fellowmen and with the triune God. In that way 
there should be accomplished an ever increasing realization of the 
stature of Christ here on earth, the constant growth of the mystical 
Christ in His members until the fulness of time may arrive. It is 
the constant realization of the greater perfection of the natural 
world through its elevation into the supernatural and the perfec- 
tion of the life of nature through the life of faith’’ (p. 239). 


The eight books of The Christ-Life Series and the four texts 
of The Christian Religion Series must be a monument to Dom 
Virgil Michel. In them are inscribed the evidences of an unusual 
power of knowledge, a warm and vital faith, an enthusiasm rooted 
in reason and faith, a delicate sensitiveness to the mind of the 
Church on all matters, a jealously guarded precision of expression 
in matters theological, and the God-given vision of the world of 
men redeemed in which it is the surpassing privilege of the Chris- 
tian to cooperate with God in bringing all things back under the 
headship of Christ. To have seen this vision was not enough for 
the apostolic zeal of Father Virgil. Impelled by the charity of 
Christ he labored unwearyingly, in season and out of season, to 
bring others, especially the young, to know and treasure and live 
the Christ-life to the glory of the Father. 


SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 
Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THAT THEY MAY BE ONE... 
FATHER VIRGIL AND CHURCH UNITY 


OM VIRGIL MICHEL was an outstanding example 
of the Christian thinker and leader produced by the 
Benedictine way of life and the discipline of the 
Holy Rule. His life and work demonstrated that 
St. Benedict’s ‘‘school’’ continues to train and gradu- 

ate the scholar-craftsman-saint for whose formation it was found- 
ed. Others, having pleaded his eternal welfare before the Blessed 
Trinity, will pay their tributes to his achievements in the fields 
of liturgical worship and social reconstruction. These were his 
especial fields; to them he brought the consecrated will of the 
priest and monk, together with the trained intellect of the tech- 
nical expert. But he regarded the two fields as one. His grasp of 
the meaning and purpose of the Mass and the divine office was 
such that he perceived their essential connection with the prob- 
lems of the sociologist; his devotion to liturgical prayer and cor- 
porate worship made clear to him the divine demand for social 
justice; his constant living of the liturgical life eventuated in his 
effective promotion of Catholic Action. These aspects of his work 
have been recorded by qualified writers. 

Less widely known but at least equally important was Dom 
Virgil's devotion to the great and holy cause of Christian Unity, 
by which he understood, as must all Catholics, the re-incorpora- 
tion into the mystical body of those straying and bewildered 
souls who find themselves cut off from its pulsating life. His con- 
ception of the well-being of mankind was not confined by his 
vision of social betterment. Like the popes who penned the great 
social encyclicals, he penetrated to the underlying necessity: the 
return of humanity to the divine Society. As ever, his approach 
was by way of the liturgy, because he was keenly aware of the 
essential unity of dogma, worship and order. His habitual living 
in God with Christ through the succeeding liturgical years per- 
mitted him to see more clearly, speak more convincingly and act 
more effectively when brought into contact with men and women 
blinded and enfeebled by the confusion of the world. 
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I was first privileged to meet Dom Virgil about two years 
ago, at a gathering of the American members of the International 
Academy of Christian Sociologists, an organization composed of 
Catholics and others interested in the establishment of social jus- 
tice on the basis of the great papal encyclicals. | was then an 
Anglican. My subsequent reception into the Church was due, in 
part, to this and later contacts with Dom Virgil. At this conven- 
tion he read a closely reasoned paper on the social encyclicals and 
the organization of society, showing the necessity of religious as 
well as social unity. Later, in conversation with him, I learned 
of his interest in the possible return to Holy Church of numbers 
of Anglicans: those who supported the Church Unity Octave. As 
I had taken some part in the promotion of the Octave, and had 
been identified with Anglican organizations, the members of 
which accept the whole cycle of Catholic doctrine and endeavor 
to effect the return to Catholic unity of the Anglican Church, | 
was able to furnish pertinent information and statistics. My heart 
was warmed by his cordial and charitable attitude toward non 
Catholics, his acknowledgment of their good faith, his desire to 
cooperate in efforts toward a better understanding with them. 
My first impressions were greatly intensified by a correspondence 
covering the next eighteen months. 


As I came to know Dom Virgil, I gained some insight into 
his absorption with the liturgy, as the very life and essence of the 
Church; his complete conviction that because God uses means 
which conform to man’s nature, so He uses the liturgy of the 
Church to teach man the lesson of the Incarnation; that man may 
express and apply, exteriorly, that which is, essentially, interior. 
I came to understand that he who lives the liturgy must work 
for the full realization oi the spirit of the liturgy: justice, coopera- 
tion and brotherhood in the social realm; unity, order and sacra- 
mental identification in the realm of religion. Dom Virgil clarified 
his position by quoting and making his own some words of that 
great French apostle of unity, the Abbé Couturier, who wrote: 


“It is a fact that Christians are separated; it is another fact 
that they long for unity. . . . Disruption is grievous and the signs 
of rapprochement are consoling. But all we separated Christians 
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must suffer deeply from the sadness of disunion. . . . The history 
of the past has shown Christians their powerlessness to preserve 
unity or to reestablish it... . What man has destroyed, man can- 
not rebuild. . . . It is enough for man that he should offer himself 
to the divine influence, to the breath of the Spirit of God. . 
When reunion has become an accomplished fact, what will the 
Body of Christ be like? ... It is certain that the Body of Christ 
will be different from that which each and every Christian group 
has been hitherto. The divine spirit of brotherhood will breathe 
without let or hindrance. Different types of culture will realize 
that the especial genius of each is complementary to the others. . . . 
There will be a new beauty in the combination of complementary 
elements which will be for the general good. . . . Wisdom will 
have finished the first part of its task, which is to gather together 
Christendom in visible unity. Then there will be restored to 
the hands of the Bride of Christ countless possibilities of expres- 
sion, drawn from every kind of civilization. . . . It will then be 
possible for Wisdom to pursue rapidly the second stage of its 
work, and by means of the regathering of Christendom to bring 
the vast number of heathen into the fulness of Christ.”’ 


Writing in ORATE FRATRES under date of January 24, 
1937, on the subject of the Church Unity Octave, Dom Virgil 
gives a short summary of the history of the Octave devotion. He 
quotes again from the Abbé Couturier’s work, gives some space 
to an account of the remarkable progress of the Octave among 
Anglicans, Orthodox and Continental Protestants, and closes with 
the following significant paragraph, so characteristic of his atti- 
tude: 


“It is a striking feature of the movement that all its ardent 
participants are also coming ever more under the inspirational 
influence of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ. In this 
we have an additional reason for belief and hope that the Holy 
Ghost is leading the movement on to eventual success. An indica- 
tion of the apostolic force of this doctrine came to us recently in a 
letter from a missionary confrere of ours, from which we are 
quoting the following: ‘It is the teaching of the mystical body of 
Christ in the Church that is drawing the non-Catholic denomina- 
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tions closer and closer to Holy Church. . . . The Catholic Church, 
the continuation of Christ’s life on earth, is the focal point of 
attraction.’ ”’ 


I would interpret Dom Virgil’s thought in relation to the 
liturgy, social matters and religious unity thus: the Church and 
her liturgy are the fulfilment of the prayer of our Lord: “‘Ut omnes 
unum sint,”’ the bringing together of all mankind into the unity 
of the Godhead. Social disorders are but the denial of this unity 
on the natural plane. The two are inseparable. Man will have 
begun to understand the divine plan for this world when he has 
absorbed the meaning of the liturgy. He will have taken a long 
step toward the restoration of unity when he has learned to live 
the life of the Church: the liturgical life. 


THEODORE C. VERMILYE III 
New York City 


~~~] 


The mission of Christ, the mission of the Church, 
the liturgy of the Church, all demand contact of the 
faithful with the living channels of Christ’s action here 
on earth. Without participation of the faithful in the 
liturgy, these channels have no meaning, no efficacy. 
But this contact, this partictpation, is not merely passive, 
as the very texts of the liturgy also indicate, which 
incessantly call for active association of the faithful with 
the action of Christ. While accentuating the hierarchical 
character of the worship of the Church, its intimate con- 
nection with the officially delegated ministers of the 
powers of Christ, the Church has not wished to make 
of it an activity exclusively ecclestastic. She has main- 
tained for the faithful an intimate and active particitpa- 
tion in the action which the priests perform in the name 
of all—DOM VIRGIL MICHEL, in The Liturgy of the 
Church, p. 56. 
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FATHER VIRGIL THE PHILOSOPHER 


DULL, cold, dreary day in January, 1924. All was 
quiet at “‘Cent Septante Quatre,’’ as the ‘‘American 
Colony”’ at Louvain dubbed our pension at 174 rue 
de Tirlemont. Then, the street door opened. I heard 
the shuffle of feet and the sound of voices in the hall 
downstairs. Soon I got a signal to come down. Father Tom Gor- 
man—now His Excellency the Bishop of Reno—rapped a tattoo 
on the wall of his study with that brass paper knife purchased at 
Bruges. It meant, ‘“There is something going on down here that 
you ought not to miss. Descends tout-de-suite!’’ Two minutes, 
and I was there, to find a lively philosophical discussion in prog- 
ress centering around a monk in the habit of St. Benedict, with a 
keen eye and a kindly face, whom I had never seen before. The 
conversation was scarcely interrupted by the formula of introduc- 
tion—‘‘Father Phelan, meet the latest recruit in the American 
phalanx at Louvain, Father Virgil Michel of St. John’s Abbey, 
Minnesota.’ This was my first meeting with him. 

A bright, sunny day in April, 1938. The bustle and hum 
of college life was surging through the halls and on the campus 
of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. We strolled in 
leisurely fashion—Father Virgil and I—through the lovely 
grounds of the Abbey, and we talked calmly and reflectively with 
a visiting professor from the University of Minnesota about the 
influence of English idealism on the thought of Hindoo thinkers 
like Rhadakrishnan and Dasgupta. That was the last time we were 
together. 

In the interval of those fourteen long years we met as fre- 
quently as opportunity permitted and between times kept in touch 
with one another by correspondence. Always, our conversations 
and our letters centered around philosophy. 

Thus, in spite of his great achievements in the field of liturgy 
and his lively interest in social problems, Father Virgil has re- 
mained for me, from our first meeting at “Cent Septante Quatre”’ 
to our last delightful chat in the Abbey garden, first and fore- 
most a philosopher. 
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It was not long after our first meeting in Louvain—a week 
or two perhaps—when Father Virgil brought me a large pile of 
notes and references, quotations and excerpts from scientific works, 
as well as a great many pages of his own composition—the mate- 
rials for a textbook on cosmology, which he unfortunately never 
published. We spent many days discussing the contents of the 
proposed work, the order of the problems, the interpretation of 
St. Thomas’ doctrines and the best way of presenting them to 
the modern world. We enjoyed the work of planning and revis- 
ing; I was impressed with Father Virgil’s practical good sense and 
his keen realization of the philosophical importance of problems 
confronting the modern scientific mind. What a pity that project 
could not have been brought to fruition! 

A few years later, however, when we had both returned to 
this continent, I received a mimeographed copy of his Notes on a 
Philosophy of Conduct’ together with a sheaf of supplementary 
material which Father Virgil intended to incorporate into the text- 
book on ethics he half promised in the Introduction to his Notes: 
‘These notes are not a textbook of Ethics, but may some day be 
developed into one.’’ However, ‘the best plans of mice and men 
oft gang agley’’ and the textbook was never published. We may 
judge, however, how wisely that textbook would have been con- 
trived from the statement of the principle set forth in Father Vir- 
gil’s communication to the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ame 
ican Catholic Philosophical Association entitled ““The Metaphy 
sical Foundations of Moral Obligation’: ‘‘The metaphysical 
foundations of proper human action, of obligation thereto, are at 
one and the same time our rational nature and the Author of that 
nature. The two are not fundamentally contradictory; the one is 
a finite participation in the other. At the same time there is between 
them the difference of the finite and the infinite, the relative and 
the absolute. In so far as our question includes the immediate 
metaphysical foundation of ethical obligation to certain kinds of 
actions, we point to human nature as that immediate foundation. 
In so far as a final answer to our question must needs bring us 
to an absolute, if there is to be a final answer at all, we must go 


‘Mimeographed by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1927. 
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back to the Infinite in which all finite beings have their founda- 
tion. The ultimate metaphysical foundation of moral obligation 
can only be the personal absolute Author of ail being—and if it 
is not that, then there is no absolute moral obligation; given the 
existence of God, there must be an absolute obligation on the 
part of creatures to strive toward Him. Not that they then do 
violence to their own best nature, as we have seen, but rather 
then alone do they attain its best perfection.’ 

In a later article’ Father Virgil tackles the problem which 
St. Thomas discusses in the third lecture of his commentary on the 
first book of Aristotle’s Ethica Nichomachea: the problem of the 
difficulty attending the study of moral philosophy which arises 
from the variability and contingency of the material with which 
it deals. The reflections of Walter Lippmann and the flippancies 
of Will Durant aroused this train of thought in Father Virgil's 
mind, already absorbed in his plans for a textbook on ethics, and 
gave him an opportunity of doing much more than exposing the 
insufficiency of Lippmann’s thought and the ineptitude of Durant’s 
charlatanism. In discussing their approach to the problem of 
human conduct, Father Virgil achieved a considerable clarification 
of his own ideas and a fuller realization of the importance of 
his subject and of its place in a curriculum of philosophical instruc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the need of a good introductory study of the life, 
works, and teaching of St. Thomas engaged the thoughts of the 
zealous and brilliant professor of philosophy at St. John’s Uni- 
versity. To hand was the excellent little monograph of Dr. Martin 
Grabmann in the Sammlung KéGsel.‘ Father Virgil requested and 
received authorization to translate it into English, and in due 
time I once more received a sheaf of typewritten pages for criticism 
and suggestions. The English translation of Grabmann’s little gem 





The Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meetina of the American Catholic 
Philosop 7, 1937, p. 43 

‘Some Fundamentals of Ethics The New Scholastictsm, Vol. IV, n. 3 
(1930), pp. 242-60 

‘Grabmann, Dr. Martin. Thomas von Aqutn. Joseph Késel and Friedrich 


Pustet. Munich, 1926 
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of a book appeared in 1928° and, with his characteristic charity 
Father Virgil acknowledged in his preface the meager assistance | 
gave him in terms beyond all measure generous. To have made 
this study of the personality and thought of the Angelic Doctor 
available to those who could not read it in the original German 
was indeed a most useful work, but it was for Father Virgil a 
true labor of love" for the great saint who in his childhood had 
knocked at the doors of the monks at Monte Cassino—Father Vir- 
gil’s own long departed confreres in the Order of St. Benedict— 
and asked them Quid sit Deus? 

All during his academic life as a professor Father Virgil was 
deeply concerned not only with the content of the teaching of St. 
Thomas but also with the thorny pedagogical problem of impart- 
ing it to others in due order and sequence with proper emphasis 
on appropriate principles and according to a method that would 
reveal at once the unity of the whole and the intricate variety of 
its parts. Two articles appeared on this question in 1937*, and 
after an interval of more than nine years Father Virgil returned 
to the question to discuss certain aspects of it which had grown 
out of current discussions of the problem of the teaching of philos- 
ophy in undergraduate colleges. 

In his earlier study of the problem Father Virgil gives parti- 
cular attention to the question of order and methods; in his later 
articles he turns his attention to the problem of vitalizing our 
philosophical reflections by focusing the light of traditional wis- 
dom on all questions of contemporary importance. 

For Father Virgil the task of scholastic philosophy today is 
threefold. ‘‘First of all, because of the varied fortunes of the tradi- 
tional thought of the schoolmen in the past centuries, it is essential 
to study anew the thought of the great minds of the past. This is 
the task of historical research and criticism, of truly scientific 
investigation of the first order. While much remains to be done 


'Grabmann, Dr. Martin. Thomas Aquinas, translated by Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1928. 


*Preface, op. cit., p. Vv. 


?The New Scholasticism, Vol. XI, n. 2 (1937), pp. 128 ff. The Philoso- 
phical Review, Vol. XXXVI (1937), pp. 166 ff. 
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in this regard, on account of the vastness of the field, an immense 
amount of excellent work has by now been done in medieval study. 


‘The second task in a neo-scholastic revival hinges upon the 
first. It consists in an intelligent and sympathetic exposition of 
medieval philosophical thought, whether in the form of a general 
synthesis, or in the form of monographs. Such exposition, to be 
of value, must present the medieval thought as the vital philoso- 
phy that it was in its day. 

“The third task of a neo-scholastic revival, and the most 
important, although the other two steps are indispensable to it, 
is nothing less than vital thinking or philosophising on current 
important problems in terms of the traditional principles of scho- 
lasticism. That this must be a sympathetic and philosophical dis- 
cussion of present-day problems by men who are vibrating with 
the life of our day goes without saying.” 

The task confronting Catholic philosophers today has never 
been more clearly stated. It is, indeed, a vast and staggering pro- 
gram, one, indeed, which cannot be accomplished except through 
a division of labor and the cooperative efforts of many experts. 
Father Virgil clearly realized this fact and, therefore, gave his 
fullest encouragement to all who in any way were contributing 
to the achievement of his high ideal. 

In this short sketch of the philosophical career of a thinker 
who has been so active in the field, one cannot do full justice to 
the breadth of Father Virgil’s varied interests in philosophy nor 
even mention all the published contributions he has made to the 
development of that legacy of wisdom which we have inherited 
from the past, especially from our intellectual ancestors of the Mid- 
dle Ages. A much longer study would be required to analyze, and 
appreciate the value of, his published works. Yet even that would 
not be the complete story; for, Father Virgil was as influential 
in his spoken words of guidance and advice to young students of 
philosophy as he was illuminating in his written pages of philo- 
sophic wisdom for his co-workers in the realm of reflective thought. 

There is one series of his writings, however, which cannot 
be passed unnoticed even in such a short account as this of Father 
Virgil’s full and fruitful life. I refer to the collection of eight 
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short studies on the Social Question published in 1936 and 1937. 
Therein the philosopher draws upon his store of wisdom and 
knowledge to throw light upon the questions which vex the minds 
of men in our day, obliged as they are to live in a mad world 
where principles of conduct, laws of thought and all traditions 
of culture have been abandoned. Father Virgil strikes deep and 
enters upon ‘‘a thorough examination of fundamental concepts 
and of what they properly imply’ in his effort to restore sanity 
to social and economic thinking. In these brief essays we find 
the philosophical thinker, the practical guide in moral conduct, 
the priest and monk who was Virgil Michel. 
GERALD B. PHELAN 


Toronto, Ont. 














“Preface to Human Rights. The Social Question, I, p. 9. 
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A CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR 


URRENT usage accustoms us to the distinction 

between an educator and a teacher. An educator is 
one who, quite apart from teaching, formulates the 
policies of an educational program, constructs the 
curriculum, or administers the system under which 
other men teach. In most cases, the educator is himself far removed 
from the primary functions of teaching. The teacher, on the 
other hand, is customarily supposed not to be an educator. He 
occupies a place in a vast machine. He does his little bit toward 
altering the students who pass before him on the moving belt- 
line of the course of study. But, like any other factory hand, he is 
not supposed to understand the principles of the whole operation 
designed to produce the ultimate product, nor is he to question the 
whole process in its relation to the society which is being served, 
or disserved, as the case may be. Were we not so inured to this 
conventional distinction we should, I think, be immediately 
shocked by its viciousness. The comparison with the assembly 
plant, if just, should at once condemn the specialization and 
mechanization which has made our educational system a mockery. 
That specialization has reached its extreme when educators are 
not teachers, and teachers are not regarded as educators. Always 
and everywhere opposed to the mechanization of vital processes, 
and to the specialization which robs a living whole of its unity 
and hence its vitality, Father Virgil Michel was both a teacher 
and an educator, a teacher who never failed to ask the ultimate 
questions about the means and ends of his teaching, an educator 
whose vision of program and policy was always focussed by his 
understanding of the place of learning in human life. 





We have not only accepted the separation of educator and 
teacher, but we have even grown accustomed to the notion that 
the teacher need not be a student in the same sense in which those 
whom he instructs are. In fact, the second error is a consequence of 
the first. Since the teacher is a specialist who does not have any 
concern with the educational program as a whole—except, of 
course, the concern to maintain the sacred property rights in his 
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vested interest—he may regard himself as an advanced student in 
some special field of research, but he seldom considers himself 
obligated to submit to the education which the curriculum as a 
whole imposes upon his own students. Such teachers may have a 
place in universities or research institutes, but they do not belong 
on that basic level where the aim is general or liberal education. 
The good teacher there must be one who is genuinely devoted to 
his own continuing education. Father Virgil's soundness as an 
educator was due not only to his being a teacher, but more than 
that, to his being a teacher who was, first of all, a student, a man 
in whom the love of learning has not been killed by the degrees 
which confer officially the right to teach others. 


Though I write here primarily of Father Virgil as an edu- 
cator, it is necessary, for the reasons given, to emphasize his quali- 
ties as a teacher and a learner. They determined his educational 
vision. He was himself always at work to further his grasp of the 
intellectual tradition which constitutes the substance of basic edu- 
cation. He never passed on to others—either in his writing, which 
was for him always an instrument of teaching, or in his lectur- 
ing—what he had not first made alive as part of his own life of 
learning. As a teacher of philosophy, he did not dwell in or take 
his students into that museum of fossilized doctrines or stuffed 
ideas which is built by textbooks and manuals. He was steadfastly 
a good teacher because he was a Christian teacher, realizing in his 
own practise the truth of St. Augustine that teaching is the greatest 
act of charity which man performs for his fellow-men. One can 
quicken others only by one’s own vitality. And he was a sound 
educator because he was a Christian educator, recognizing how 
the fullest cultivation of human nature was indispensable to the 
foundations of Christian culture in any society. His study of the 
liturgy had taught him how intimately fused in operation were 
the principles of grace and nature. But the elevation of nature by 
grace does not dispense with the need to perfect nature according 
to its own principles. There was for him, therefore, no antinomy 
between a good education and a Christian education, though the 
latter had dimensions which necessarily exceeded the order of 
nature. 
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In the last year Father Virgil had devoted much time to 
planning a new curriculum for the college at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, of which he was dean. Because his plans in this connection 
have momentous significance for the renaissance of Catholic educa- 
tion in this country, and because this undertaking was character- 
istic of all his educational efforts, I deem it appropriate to make 
this matter pivotal in the present discussion. Father Virgil was 
himself persuaded of the basic rightness of the program of general 
education which President Hutchins has outlined and which is 
now actually in operation in one secular college in this country, a 
namesake, St. John’s College at Annapolis, Maryland. Two things 
must be recorded here: first, that this curriculum for a liberal edu- 
cation is generally rejected, even violently opposed, by the powers 
which dominate our secular institutions, both public and private, 
and this is, of course, not surprising when one appreciates how 
contrary are all the efforts of the prevailing regime; second, that 
this curriculum has not been readily accepted by Catholic educators, 
and has even been opposed as inconsistent with the aims of Chris- 
tian education. The second fact is surprising, almost shocking, 
since this reform which Mr. Hutchins proposes appears to be the 
precise corrective of all the educational abuses which leading Cath- 
olic educators have pointed to in the prevailing system, abuses 
which they are willing to admit have been allowed to contaminate 
Catholic education for the sake of obtaining the official sanction 
of the various accrediting boards. 


It is not necessary here to discuss the intrinsic merits of the 
proposed curriculum, or the obvious defects of the thoroughly 
degraded curriculum which has made our colleges, both Catholic 
and secular, a travesty on liberal education. But it is necessary to 
state briefly the insights which motivated Father Virgil and his. 
associates at Collegeville to contemplate a reform which no other 
Catholic college in the country is yet prepared to adopt. I shall 
not mention the virtue of courage which made them properly 
fearless of the immediate, though obviously only temporary, prac- 
tical consequences, which might result from ignoring the estab- 
lished code of the accrediting system. What great reform could 
ever be accomplished without such fortitude? I shall confine myself 
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to Father Virgil’s insight that this educational reform must be 
sound for Catholic schools, seeking to perform the task of Chris- 
tian education, if and because the proposed curriculum was intrin- 
sically sound, according to natural principles, as a way of perfect- 
ing the specific nature of man. Father Virgil went further, holding 
quite properly that this curriculum could achieve its aims even more 
fully under Christian than under secular auspices. 


The objections which some Catholic educators have brought 
against the curriculum in question are various. It has been wrongly 
supposed, for instance, that to emphasize the development of the 
intellectual virtues at the level of college education is to deny the 
primacy of the moral or cardinal virtues in education as a whole. 
Father Virgil avoided this error by discriminating the function of 
a college in the whole process. Character is indispensable not only 
to the good life; moral virtues are indispensable to the life of a 
good student. But while to say this is to recognize that a college 
cannot perform its specific task in a moral vacuum, it is not to 
mistake that specific task as comprising anything other than mak- 
ing men bachelors of the liberal arts, men with intellectual disci 
pline, men able to read, write and speak, and cultivated by the 
knowledge and wisdom, the arts and sciences, of the European 
tradition. 


I shall ignore, as Father Virgil would, the specious objection 
which arises from adherence to textbooks and manuals in teaching 
philosophy and science. As he himself always turned to and used 
Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine and St. Thomas in his own 
teaching, because that was the way of his own learning, he could 
not acknowledge the supposed pedagogic exigencies which have 
been thought to justify the use of second-hand materials, or worse, 
_for imposing a “‘system’’ dogmatically on students. He never con- 

fused philosophy with apologetics and hence he never confused the 
mode of instruction which is proper in the sphere of religious 
dogma with the dialectical way of the mind in acquiring specifically 
human knowledge or natural wisdom. Philosophy and science are 
not reducible to a catechism. 

But there is one objection which goes to the heart of the 
matter and which must be considered. To make a liberal education 
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depend on the mastery of the liberal arts and on the reading of the 
great products of these intellectual arts, leads us to view the tradi- 
tion of the West comprehensively. That tradition includes all the 
great works of religion, philosophy, science and belles-lettres and, 
since in the human order, imperfection is of the essence, even the 
greatest works will have errors and defects, and there will be many 
books of great importance intellectually because they are so largely 
and crucially wrong. At this point the objection has been made 
by some Catholic educators that the tradition of the West is 
divided into black and white, and that only the pure and true shall 
be admitted as the materials of Christian education. Not only is 
such a division impossible per se, because in all human work there 
are degrees of both truth and error; but more deeply the answer 
must be given that the truth shines forth most clearly in the wid- 
est context of errors it is able to rectify. It was this answer which 
Father Virgil, keenly appreciative of the catholicity of mediaeval 
learning, always gave to such an objection. Nothing can be alien 
to Christianity if it is catholic. Not only must it encompass the 
pagan tradition of the ancients, but it must similarly make modern 





culture its own—even the most deviating and antagonistic trends 
in modern thought—if Christendom is to be re-established in the 
modern world. But this cannot be done by putting up fences and 
staying within the tradition of books not on the Index. Father 
Virgil knew that the Index was not intended to restrict the field 
of education. He knew that the great flowering of Christian culture 
would not have happened in the thirteenth century if Christians 
had not read the books of infidels and pagans. 

Let me cite one example of Father Virgil's catholicity as a 
teacher, to make plain what I am here saying about his educational 
vision. He was of late years primarily concerned with social ques- 
tions. He sought to deal with the most difficult and pressing of 
contemporary problems by bringing to their solution the light of 
abiding principles learned from Aristotle and St. Thomas. But he 
did not stop there. He also knew the Das Kapital of Karl Marx, the 
Communist Manifesto, the writings of Engels and Lenin. He did 
not condemn these works as absolutely black, as utterly false, for 
he found much that was true in them, much that was relevant to 
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understanding the iniquities of capitalist society and bourgeois cul- 
ture. Aristotle and St. Thomas were clear in principle but neces- 
sarily silent on problems which have a unique historic emergence in 
modern times. That Father Virgil was one of the clearest voices to 
interpret the message of the great encyclicals was due to the breadth 
of his understanding, cultivated by reading Marx as well as St. 
Thomas. He could discern the basic truth in the Marxist attack 
on the intrinsic injustice of capitalism, as well as correct the errors 
which the communists made because they, unlike him, had not 
been educated in the wisdom of Aristotle and St. Thomas. But 
then, he would ask, what of those Catholics who did not see the 
ultimate social bearing of their own basic principles because they 
had not suffered their minds to be opened to the reality of contem- 
porary problems by reading Karl Marx? 


Recognizing the urgent need to revive true education in the 
modern world, Father Virgil saw, first of all, that the kind of 
reform which Mr. Hutchins has proposed belonged even more 
properly in Catholic colleges than in secular ones. This was essen- 
tially and par excellence Catholic education. He felt deeply that 
Catholic schools had not only failed to meet the challenge of mod- 
ern ideas—both the true and the false ones—but that, worse, they 
had forsaken their own ancient heritage, or retained it only in 
some fossilized form. In the second place, he saw, with great wis- 
dom, that whatever danger might attach to such a program under 
secular auspices—such dangers as sophistry or eclecticism when the 
truth was at stake—must necessarily be minimized or even totally 
eliminated when, in a Catholic college, the course of study was 
fortified by the principles of Catholic faith and the context of reli- 
gious life. And finally, he saw that upon the right reform of edu- 
cation depended the reconstruction of the social order. Educational 
matters were for him never merely academic questions. He knew 
that the rottenness of existing education reflected the decadence of 
modern culture itself. ‘‘Our present education,’’ he wrote recently, 
“is distinctly the product of our bourgeois mind, of extreme self- 
complacency above all else. We are at a most important turning 
point in the history of mankind, truly the end of an era... . Yet 
our educational efforts today, and the predominant body of edu- 
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cators today, are still transmitting the cultural attitudes they 
learned in their own generation, the materialistic liberalism and 
individualism with which our curricula and textbooks are com- 
pletely imbued.” 


Father Virgil Michel lived and worked in the profound hope 
that a new era was at hand. Yet it would not happen, he knew, 
unless men joined hearts and heads and hands in making its accom- 
plishment their common cause. To that end he dedicated his edu- 
cational efforts, as a writer, a teacher, a leader. It is not enough to 
review his efforts and praise them. The praise itself, though justly 
earned by him, will become for us so many hollow, empty words 
unless, sharing the same vision and hope, we also dedicate ourselves 
by deeds to the same end. 

MoRTIMER J. ADLER 


Chicago, IIl. 





The restoration of the liturgy to its proper place 
in the lives of the faithful should make a great difference 
not only tn their active participation in the services of the 
altar, but also in their daily life at home. A family that 
is thus truly imbued with the Christian spirit through 
intelligent participation in the liturgical life of the 
Church will have no difficulty in producing and uphold- 
ing a Christian atmosphere in the home itself. Such a 
Christian atmosphere will be a natural result, and there 
will be no effort needed for establishing the practice of 
Catholic reading and literature in the home, for insti- 
tuting a common expression of religious life by the 
members of the famnly, and the like. All of this will be 
the natural outcome of their consciousness of the family 
as a miniature mystical body that draws its true Christ- 
life out of the indispensable source of this same life in 
the liturgy of the Church.—DOM VIRGIL MICHEL, in 
The Christian in the World, p. 133. 
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ITH the death of Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Cath- 
olic thought and action lost a master mind. Compre- 
hensive in its reach, it was equally at home in fields 
of philosophy, social economics, and liturgy. At 
first sight one distrusts such a mind. It might be no 

more than a scatter-brain. But in Father Virgil it was a mind that 

analyzed and synthesized. Philosophy gave his thinking unity, 
social economics gave it modernity, and liturgy gave it life. 





Father Virgil knew how to look beneath the surface of 
things. Surface thinking was abhorrent to him. He sought out 
primary things. Mayhap this accounts in a large measure for his 
great interest in rural life. Out of rural life come primary things— 
food and fiber for life, life itself, and all that which builds a 
wholesome life. True, rural life in its externals is a simple life; 
it must dispense with the luxuries of urban civilization, but neither 
is it enfeebled or degraded by them. Rugged living builds rugged 
characters—rugged in qualities of mind and heart and rugged in 
powers to cope with the varied and tantalizing problems of every- 
day life. Thus, at least, it built characters in days when none of 
the accessories of modern civilization were needed; they had not 
yet been invented. Rural life needs but the primary things of living, 
and with them knows how to build the things that alone are 
worth having. 

The simplicity of rural life, however, does not involve isola- 
tion; indeed, in isolation it withers and dies. Of necessity the farm- 
stead becomes a homestead, and homesteads grow into communi- 
ties where education, and culture, and religion throb with life. 
It is to be regretted that not everywhere is this true in rural 
America, where homesteads are scattered over the wide expanses 
of prairies, or are huddled away in lonesomeness in mountain val- 
leys. The peasant village of other lands with its community life 
was thwarted in its urge for development by homestead laws and 
other political measures. The individualism of the farmer, whole- 
some in its innate spirit of self-reliance, became raw and helpless; 
became the prey of the scheming and machinations of artful men; 
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found itself defenseless in the face of combined and concerted action 
on the part of rising industrial forces. The farmer’s individualism 
needed invigoration from the spirit of cooperation. 

Endowed with a keen mind and highly sensitive in his social 
consciousness, Father Virgil saw the potentialities for good in the 
cooperative movement. Speaking of it in contrast to the amoral 
individualism of days just gone by, he said, in a brilliant address 
at the Fargo Rural Life Conference: “‘Over against this un-Chris- 
tian philosophy, the cooperative movement sets up the program 
of mutual brotherly cooperation. In it men join together volun- 
tarily for mutual help, and not for struggle against one another. 
The cooperative movement is against no one but the predatory 
individualist whose supreme aim is to prey on the wants of his 
fellowmen; it extends open arms to all men of good will and 
invites them to join in mutual aid. Moreover, the movement does 
not look upon the material goods of this world as an end in itself 
to which human life and action must be subordinated. It does not 
live for a maximum profit of the few at the expense of others, 
nor even for the enrichment of the cooperators at the expense of 
outsiders, since the cooperative system is not a closed system, being 
open to all to join. Instead the movement aims at common cooper- 
ative work for all for the sake of a decent livelihood for all; it 
aims at the maximum distribution of goods among all men. Its 
attitude towards material goods is the true Christ attitude based 
on the principle that the goods of this earth are there to serve as 
instruments for the decent living of men as moral and intellectual 
personalities, and for the decent living of all men without excep- 
tion.”” 

This statement of his makes it plain that he looked beyond 
the material mechanics and the earthly purposes of the cooperative 
movement. He saw in it a means for a richer and fuller life on 
farmsteads. 

The cooperative movement was for Father Virgil but another 
manifestation of the workings of the mystical body of Christ 
among men. In this his mind was one with that of Pope Pius XI, 
who wrote in his memorable encyclical on the Reconstruction of 





1Catholic Rural Life Objectives, Second Series, p. 16. 
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the Social Order: “‘If the members of the social body be thus 
reformed in the manner mentioned, and if the directive principle 
of social economy be restored, one can say of this body in a way 
what the Apostle said of the mystical body of Christ: “The whole 
being compacted and fitly joined together, by what every joint 
supplieth, according to the operation in every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edification of itself in charity.’ ’’ There is a 
world of meaning in these words. 

The fact that we rub elbows with organizations wherever 
we go in modern societary life does allow the forthright conclusion 
that society is compacted and fitly joined together. The fact is 
that even organizations are imbued altogether too much with a 
spirit of individualism; they look too much to the furtherance of 
selfish interest in total disregard of the interests of others and those 
of the common good. Organization is used as a means to achieve 
greater power in the promotion of selfish aims. The spirit of indi- 
vidualism still lives; it lives in new forms; it plots, and schemes, 
and acts through organization. The cooperative movement, too, 
is in danger of going the way of materialistic and self-motivated 
organizations. 


Aware of this danger Father Virgil sought to give to the aims 
of the cooperative movement the high and noble ideals of super- 
natural fellowship. In this fellowship all members pray and live 
in spiritual cooperation. They act thus because they realize that 
they are members one of another in the mystical body of Christ. 
To live this life right, it is indispensable, he argued, that the mem- 
bes have at least a sufficiency of material goods as instrumental 
means; and they need to obtain these with relative ease in order 
to give time and effort to their moral and spiritual development. 
The conclusion then is obvious: as they pray and live together 
they must also plan and work together. The members of the 
Christian fellowship must give one another mutual or cooperative 
aid also in the economic field. 

For Father Virgil the tie-up between the spiritual and mate- 
rial fellowship of men was an inescapable necessity. He viewed 
the life of man in its entirety. Seen from his standpoint it could 
not be a split life, that of a spiritual fellowship lived in mutual 
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cooperation and that of a material individualism lived in economic 
isolation. In his thinking spiritual fellowship predicated of neces- 
sity material fellowship. The cooperative movement involves mate- 
rial fellowship because it pursues material and economic ends. But 
its motivation must come from spiritual fellowship because the 
latter sees in its members more than economic cogs which must 
work together smoothly if the economic machine is not to suffer 
a breakdown; it sees in them members of the mystical body of 
Christ who are compactly and fitly joined together, supply to each 
other what is needed, give increase to the whole body, and build it 
up in charity. In brief, man’s ultimate destiny is the chief aim of 
all his activity. The cooperative movement, too, must submit 
itself as a means to an end to this chief purpose of man’s life. The 
spiritual and material must work together in close harmony, as 
closely as do the body and soul in the life of man. To separate 
them spells death—death also in the economic and social order. 


The Catholic Rural Life Movement lost in Father Virgil a 
keen student and ardent champion. Unstintingly he gave of his 
time and efforts to promote its cause. By pen and word of mouth 
he sought to make the movement better known. He was held in 
high esteem by Catholics and non-Catholics alike with whom he 
became associated in rural life work. His advice was most helpful 
in formulating the statements of principles and policies of the 
Manifesto on Rural Life which is now being made ready for pub- 
lication by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. He 
planned a course in rural sociology and agricultural economics at 
St. John’s University, the purpose of which was to quicken inter- 
est in the problems that beset the farmer, to study them in the light 
of Christian principles of social justice and social charity, to give 
proper orientation to organizations whose aim is to help the 
farmer, to promote wholesome action in his behalf, to inspire farm 
youth with a sense of esteem for their noble calling, to assist rural 
pastors in giving helpful advice to those who hasten to seek it at 
the rectory, and to train priests and laymen for leadership in rural 
America. His heart was set upon the realization of this plan. If 
the course eventuates, it will indeed be a fitting memorial to his 
profound interest in and great solicitude for the tiller of the soil. 
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Though Father Virgil has left this earth, his ideals remain 
with us. They shall guide us in promoting the aims of our Catholic 
Rural Life Movement. We commend him to the mercy of God, 
praying that He give him eternal rest and let His perpetual light 
shine upon him. 





























> ALoIstus J. MUENCH 
Bishop of Fargo 


MYSTERIUM AQUAE ET VINI 
(Dedicated to the Memory of Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B.) 


O God, Thou didst full wondrously create 

In dignity of nature primal man, 

Decreeing that his innocent estate 

Should cap the full perfection of Thy plan; 
Thou didst—since man, impelled by devil's hate, 
Had forfeited Thy friendship, earned Thy ban— 
More wondrously renew without abate 

That dignity, by adding to his clan 

Thine only Son, whose purity did sate 

Thy justice, in His sacrificial span. 


We therefore beg Thee grant, by mystic sign 
Of mingled pure and elemental things, 
That we, who are by perverse wills condign 
To suffer with the outcast, bear the stings 
Of devilish fiery darts and flames malign, 
May hear His voice, all healing, as it brings 
Us peace and pardon and in tones benign 
Bids us divinity partake, and rings 

Us with His brotherhood: Who did assign 
Himself humanity, ‘tho Lord of Kings. 


THEODORE C. VERMILYE III 
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FATHER VIRGIL AND THE SOCIAL INSTITUTE 


HE untimely death of Father Virgil is perhaps a 

greater loss to Catholic lay organizations than even 
( , he himself could have appreciated. Until recent years 

he had not been closely identified with any laymen’s 
societies. But as he penetrated more deeply into the 
social implications of the liturgy he became more fully aware on 
the one hand of the immense field of action which was permitted 
to lie fallow, and on the other hand of the great power for good 
Catholic lay organizations could become once their members were 
aroused to a genuine appreciation of their responsibility for the 
Christian reconstruction of society. 





In the then nearly eighty-year-old Catholic Central Verein, 
which for more than forty years had pioneered in the field of 
social action in America, Father Virgil quickly perceived a poten- 
tially powerful instrument for the attainment of this first objective. 
Scattered over nearly half the states in the Union, well-organized 
and flourishing in the state of Minnesota, founded on sound, con- 
servative traditions developed for more than three-quarters of a 
century, and committed to a constantly expanding program of 
the restoration of organic Christian society, the Central Verein 
offered a fertile field for inspired leadership. Its members are for 
the most part ruralists in sympathy if not in actual fact: members 
of the hard-working, self-reliant middle classes, the shopkeepers, 
professional men, craftsmen, farmers and rural town dwellers, 
with just sufficient metropolitan citizens to give balance to the 
whole. 


For the most part, the members of the Central Verein are 
immigrants or the descendants of immigrants from German-speak- 
ing lands. From their ancestors, many of whom had to flee their 
homelands because of religious oppression or persecution, they have 
inherited an abiding love for the Church and the papacy, a deep 
sense of personal freedom, and a mistrust of attempts on the part 
of government to encroach on personal rights and liberties. Plain, 
serious, slow-thinking and slow-speaking, they have not a great 
accumulation of book-learning, but they have a solid, deep intel- 
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ligence and a native caution which makes them slow to accept 
superficial, new-fangled notions and trends. Altogether, as an 
organization they have been both a conserving and a stimulating 
influence in the Catholic Church in America, an influence which 
has come to be acknowledged by educators and churchmen through- 
out the country. 


But it must not be supposed that the rampant materialism 
of American public life left the German-American Catholics un- 
scathed. Even within the ranks of the Central Verein tendencies 
towards compromise with the spirit of modernity have made them- 
selves increasingly felt. With the accelerated mechanization of life 
and the leveling influences of newspapers, motion pictures, radio 
and more rapid communication between city and country, the 
evils of the industrial civilization have penetrated into every village 
and hamlet, gradually displacing and slowly eradicating the old 
conservative traditions. The leaders of the Central Verein noted 
the changing complexion of meetings and conventions with increas- 
ing anxiety and cast about for more effective ways and means to 
reinvigorate the old traditions of the Verein and to awaken among 
the membership a new appreciation of their responsibility to assist 
in the historic task of the Verein: to work for the Christian recon- 
struction of society. In their search for a solution to the perplexing 
problem the Minnesota Central Verein turned at length to St. 
John’s Abbey, which had stood at the cradle of the Minnesota 
Central Verein and for many years furnished invigorating leader- 
ship. 


In Father Virgil the Verein found not only ready under 
standing but also wholehearted eagerness to help. Subsequently, 
during the autumn of 1935 the plan of a series of week-end con 
ferences for social studies was proposed to the Verein by St. John's 
Abbey and gratefully accepted by the delegates assembled in annual 
convention at Jordan, Minnesota. The first series of the confer- 
ences, which became known as the ‘‘Central Verein Institute of 
Social Studies,’’ was launched in the winter of 1935 and since that 
time some thirty-two week-ends have been held with approxi- 
mately twenty-five picked delegates participating. Father Virgil, 
who from the beginning was the moving spirit of the Institute, 
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not only planned the course of lectures and organized the details 
of the conferences but personally directed practically every meeting 
to the day of his last illness! 


There is no question that Father Virgil supplied the dynamic 
force and the constructive work behind the Institute, but he would 
have been the first to disclaim the credit in favor of his associates 
in the enterprise. Looking back over the succession of monthly 
conferences, the panorama is interesting from many angles. To 
begin with, the philosophical, sociological, economic, and political 
material presented was, of its nature, difficult for the unschooled 
men. It took the energy of a Father Virgil to organize the mate- 
rial at the outset, but it took his fire and vitality to put it across, 
so that the dry facts and abstract speculations took on new life 
and interest. The focus of his technique was simple. He made the 
Christian spirit as exemplified in the liturgy the core, not only of 
his personal life, but of every activity he touched. He made things 
go. Month after month, year after year, watching the Institute 
grow and develop, sometimes in spite of mounting impediments, 
observers were struck by that fact over and over again. The feature 
of every week-end was the exclusively religious conference on Sat- 
urday evening, and it was the pivot on which every other conference 
turned. Moreover, there were many opportunities to experience full 
participation in the liturgy. The delegates regularly participated in 
the students’ Mass on Sunday and before long they began to appre- 
ciate, perhaps insensibly but none the less definitely, that St. John’s 
was interested in educating those who came under its roof not to 
make a living but to learn the good life. 


The teaching and even the example, of course, could not of 
themselves make such an Institute a complete success. It is, after 
all, the discussions which play the most important part in any 
social study project. It was here that Father Virgil proved himself 
a past master in patience and inspiration. These are not the things 
which histories record but they are the stuff of which lives are 
made and by which men implant their influence on their surround- 
ings and on the men of their time. In the conference hall and in the 
smoking room, Father Virgil earned the respect and confidence of 
the members of the Institute. He could propose remote ideas for 
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discussion and criticism, and wait for them to yield fruit. He 
seemed not to know how to become angry, though he could 
discuss a problem in all its ramifications almost to infinity, smi- 
lingly admitting that he was also a learner, even while he was 
endeavoring to teach. 


The best thing that can be said about Father Virgil in his 
relation to the Institute is that the Institute will continue to live 
even though its founder is no longer present. Its roots are strong 
and they rest in the hearts of everyone who has had the good 
fortune to participate in the conferences. 


A monument to Father Virgil, the Institute stands today also 
as a living example of that sense of social solidarity which was 
one of the cardinal virtues of Father Virgil’s life. He was not 
working for personal glory, and he achieved little, as the world 
goes. He did, however, succeed in giving to the Minnesota Central 
Verein, and therewith to the Catholic Church in this state, a 
staunch group of believers in the organic union between the mysti- 
cal body and social justice. It will take time before the influence of 
this group becomes fully apparent. But if Christian social recon- 
struction will ever be realized in this country it is because groups of 
men such as attend the Institute receive inspiration from leaders 
such as Father Virgil whose zeal for God and love for God's chil- 
dren remains with them, a leaven which cannot fail to penetrate 
the social body in the time appointed by divine Providence. 

ALPHONSE J. MATT 
St. Paul, Minn. 














FELLOW WORKER IN CHRIST 


HIS summer, Father J. J. Tompkins of Reserve Mines, 
Cape Breton, told me, ‘‘Father Virgil Michel taught 
, me more than any priest I ever met. I got more from 
his visit to Nova Scotia than I have received from 
anyone for many many years.” 


This praise from a man to whom thousands look for inspira- 
tion and leadership in the movement which has its power-house at 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, was high praise indeed. 
Father Tompkins himself is a human dynamo, supplying power 
and light to others, and it is good to think that there was this 
meeting between these two men, and that Father Virgil could 
help him so much. 

To us at the Catholic Worker, Father Virgil was a dear 
friend and adviser, bringing to us his tremendous strength and 
knowledge. He first came to visit us at our beginnings on East 
Fifteenth Street. He was like Peter Maurin in the friendly simple 
way he would come in and sit down, starting right in on the 
thought that was uppermost in his mind, telling us of the work 
he was engaged in at that particular moment and what he was 
planning for the future. He was at home with everyone, anywhere. 
He could sit down at a table in a tenement house kitchen, or under 
an apple tree at the farm, and talk of St. Thomas and today with 
whoever was at hand. He never noticed whether people were 
scholars or workers, he never watched to see whether they under- 
stood or not. He had such faith in people, faith in their intelligence 
and spiritual capacities, that he always gave the very best he had 
generously and openheartedly. He seemed to trust their understand- 
ing, whether or not they were articulate in that understanding. 
He was so simple that he did not care whether he was giving of his 
wisdom to two or three or to an audience of hundreds. There was 
no self-importance about him, and it is impossible to think of 
him ever wanting appreciation or applause. Those were not the 
kind of results he was looking for. 

One time I heard him speak about the Mass to a crowd of 
fifty or so before one of the Catholic Worker groups, and some 
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had come, attracted by his name and without understanding of 
his ideas. There were two there who were quite open in the expres- 
sion of their indifference, even scorn at his intensity. ‘“What in 
the world is he trying to get at?’’ one of them said to the other. 


Father Virgil never noticed such attitudes, such a lack of 
appreciation. For us who loved him so, who had such an intense 
feeling of gratitude for what he was doing, this kind of incident 
aroused a real warm love for Father Virgil, the man, and increased 
our respect for those great qualities in him. 

He was interested in everything we were trying to do, and 
made us feel, at all the Catholic Worker groups, that we were 
working with him. When he came in it was as though we had 
seen him just a few weeks before. He was at home at once, he 
remembered everybody, he listened to everybody. 

Stanley Vishnewsky, who has done so much to popularize 
street sales of Catholic papers and pamphlets, took his series of 
little blue pamphlets out on the streets. Another one of our group 
used to carry them in his pocket to pass on to everyone he met. 


I am not trying to write about Father Virgil’s significance 
as an educator and liturgist, to tell of the books he has written, 
the social studies he has prepared, the guidance he has given in the 
cooperative movement. I am just trying to say what he has 
meant to us. 

When we received word of his death we were all overcome, 
saddened at our own loss of a friend, and overwhelmed at the 
loss of a great teacher. We got out his letters from the files and 
went through them, and though Adé Bethune comfortingly talked 
of his being closer to us than ever, the very thought that we would 
not get one of his hurried and interested letters again made us 
miserable. He never said very much, just sending us encouragement 
and letting us know what he was doing. ‘‘Here’s a mite for your 
work!’’ He was always sending ‘‘mites.”” Or perhaps it was, 
“‘Haven’t any money now but will send some later for these sub- 
scriptions.” “Keep in touch with the editors of the Wanderer. 
They are worthy soldiers of Christ and are very appreciative of 
the type of work that you are doing.”’ ‘‘Am sending some reprints 
of my Wanderer articles on human rights."’ “I shall be free to talk 
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on the liturgy or the social question or the cooperatives any time 
next week. . . . Did you see the timely article on ‘Fighting Com- 
munism’ in the last issue of ORATE FRATRES? I am sure that you 
did not consider it exaggerated or over-ideal. Haven't the K. C.’s 
offered you their quarters in case of eviction until you find others?” 
He always noticed what was happening to us, whether we were 
in any difficulties. And he brought us consolation and sympathy 
as well as defense. 


It is hard to lose such a friend, to know that we will not 
hear from him any more, that we will not be meeting him at 
group meetings all over the country, that he will not be there to 
greet us at the bus station at St. John’s. Our only consolation is 
that he is ‘having rest from his labors.’’ ‘““The souls of the just 
are in the hands of God and the torment of malice shall not hurt 
them. In the sight of the unwise, they seemed to die, but they 
are at peace.” 

DorROTHY DAY 

New York City 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR The extraordinarily large number of telegrams and 
READERS letters that we received on the occasion of Dom 
Virgil Michel’s death bore eloquent witness to the 

esteem and affection with which he was regarded by all who had 
known him. It was quite generally recognized that his apostolic 
work in the promotion of the liturgical movement and his efforts 
at Christian social reconstruction through the liturgy constituted 
a major contribution to American Catholic life. Most heartening, 
moreover, was the genuinely Christian attitude towards his death 
which these messages of condolence manifested. Mourning the pre- 
mature loss of his inspiration, they yet were filled with a strong 
faith that divine Providence intended his death to give renewed 
impetus to the work he had had so much at heart. In an astonish- 
ing number of instances, in fact, the writers used the identical 
simile, one that has likewise a rich liturgical significance: the death 
of the grain of wheat in order that life might spring up more 
abundantly. We heartily share this Christian confidence, and we 
beg our readers to join us in prayer to God that it may be realized. 








* * * 


After reading over the contributions to the present memorial 
issue, the thought struck us: ‘““What would Father Virgil himself 
say to all this?’’ His reaction, we feel certain, would be to ask 
quite simply and perhaps a trifle sharply: ‘‘Did our readers pay two 
dollars a year in order to read obituary notices, or for articles on 
the liturgy?’’ But we also feel certain that our readers would in 
this instance support us against Father Virgil’s personal prefer- 
ence. Father Virgil was the guiding spirit of ORATE FRATRES for 
sO many years, and was in his own person so largely instrumental 
in bringing the principles of the liturgical revival to bear upon all 
aspects of Christian life and thought, that a description of his 
work will in itself serve as a stimulus and inspiration. 
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We are deeply grateful for the generous readiness with which 
the contributors to the present issue responded to our request for 
articles. In spite of the brief time allowed them, and, in most cases, 
the urgent press of other duties, every one whom we approached 
expressed his willingness to cooperate and his happiness at being 
able to assist in this tribute to Father Virgil’s memory. The 
authors of the articles are in each case persons who have been 
closely associated with Father Virgil in the respective fields of his 
activity.—-DOM BASIL STEGMANN is a classmate and confrere in 
religion, and has from the beginnings of ORATE FRATRES been 
an active collaborator and a principal adviser. He is a co-author 
of the Christ-Life Series in Religion.—Of all associate editors 
residing outside the Abbey, FATHER WILLIAM BUSCH has been 
in closest contact with the work of ORATE FRATRES and the Litur- 
gical Press. An intimate friend of Dom Virgil, he was a co-founder 
of ORATE FRATRES, and as professor in the St. Paul Seminary 
has been largely responsible for the growth of the liturgical spirit 
among the younger priests of Minnesota.—SISTER JANE MARIE 
of Marywood and Sister Estelle are the Dominican Sisters associ- 
ated with Dom Virgil and Basil in the production of the Christ- 
Life Series.—Father Virgil’s interest in Church unity brought him 
into close touch with MR. THEODORE VERMILYE, who up to the 
time of his recent conversion was corresponding secretary of the 
Church Unity Octave organization among Anglicans.—REV. GER- 
ALD PHELAN, president of the Institute of Medieval Studies at 
Toronto and a leading Catholic philosopher, was a classmate of 
Father Virgil at Louvain.—The traditional principles of Christian 
thought and culture have found an unlooked for champion in 
Dr. MORTIMER ADLER of the University of Chicago, who, 
though not a Catholic, is one of America’s keenest students of St. 
Thomas, and as such has a sympathetic insight into the problem 
of integral Christian education. From their first meeting, Father 
Virgil recognized in him a kindred spirit, and they became fast 
friends.—The Most Rev. Bishop of Fargo, ALOISIUS J. MUENCH, 
is in the forefront of the Catholic Rural Life Movement. The 
manifesto of the movement, which is soon to be issued under his 
auspices, and in whose framing Father Virgil actively assisted, 
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afforded His Excellency the opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with Father Virgil and his ideals——MR. ALPHONSE 
MATT is associate editor of the Wanderer. From the first he enthu- 
siastically seconded Father Virgil in the work of the Social Insti- 
tute.—It was in the nature of a providential coincidence that 
almost the last of Father Virgil’s ‘“Timely Tracts’’ was a militant 
appeal for a more just and charitable evaluation of the Catholic 
Worker movement, which, he felt certain, was an important leaven 
in modern Catholic social thought and action. Miss DOROTHY 
DAY is co-founder of that movement. 

* * * 

A new pamphlet has been added to the Popular Liturgical 
Library: O Saving Victim, a holy hour compiled from scriptural 
and liturgical sources. Father William Busch, its editor, described 
the purpose and plan of this holy hour devotion in a recent issue. 
It represents an attempt to carry out the instruction of our Holy 
Father: ‘““We must imitate holy Church and not prohibit what she 
consents to accept in the matter of prayer (popular devotions). 
But one should seek to elevate this prayer little by little, and to 
teach the faithful to pray as she prays. And it is in the liturgy 
that one discovers her way.’’ Our Way of the Cross, published last 


year and based on the same principles, has proved so popular that 
a third large edition will most likely be needed in time for Lent. 
O Saving Victim will, we are certain, meet with similar favor. 
Even before publication, demand for it was brisk. The booklet 


sells for ten cents a single copy, discount in lots. 
* * * 


New and revised editions have furthermore been issued of 
three other Liturgical Press publications: Marriage in Christ (now 
containing the complete text of the Nuptial Mass, arranged also 
for Missa recitata), Manner of Serving at Low Mass, and Into 
Thy Hands. 

* * * 

Through editorial inadvertence—for which we apologize— 
a confusing error crept into the article ““Some Mass Texts’’ in the 
first issue of the present volume. The last line on page 13 should 
read: ‘‘We ask, therefore, that we may always be free from sin, 
and that we may not be confused and perturbed by adversity. .. .”’ 
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